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(EOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY ) 

Subject:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS .  "    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econ- 
omics and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.D.A. 
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On  top  of  the  week's  letter-pile  I  find  three  liters  from  men .  Seems 
to  me  a  good  sign  when  husbands  as  well  as  wives  take  enough  interest  in  home 
affairs  to  write  letters  about  them.     I'm  going  to  answer  these  masculine  ques- 
tions first  thing. 

Question  Number  1  is  about  poison  ivy.     I'll  read  it:  "Will  you  please 
tell  me  whether  autumn  is  a  good  time  to  destroy  poison  ivy?    Wc  have  some  big 
flourishing  plants  along  our  back  fonco  and  we'd  like  to  get  rid  of  them  "by  the 
quickest  and  also  the  safest  method! " 

Is  fall  a  good  season  to  destroy  poison  ivy  plants?  Yes,  indeed  —  and  one 
of  the  safest  times  because  the  plant  has  begun  to  die  down  for  the  winter  and 
naturally  has  less  poison  to  give  off  than  in  spring  and  summer. 

Eradicating  this  poisonous  weed  is  not  a  very  easy  job;  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  that  at  the  start.    Poison  ivy  is  v^ery  hardy  and  has  a  clever  means  of 
spreading  and  surviving.     It  sends  out  creeping,  underground  stems  far  and  wide 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  these  put  up  new  sprouts  at  intervals. 
So,  you  may  kill  off  all  plants  in  sight  and  feel  that  you're  done  with  trouble 
from  poison  ivy  only  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  a  whole  crop  of  new  shoots 
coming  up.     On  the  home  grounds  probably  the  most  effective  way  of  getting  rid 
of  poison  ivy  plants  is  to  pull  or  grub  them  out  and  then  go  over  the  ground 
every  few  weoks  until  no  more  sprouts  appear.    But  this  is  hard  work  and  danger- 
ous, too  —  if  you  are  susceptible  to  this  poison.    A  safer  method  is  to  spray 
the  plant  with  some  kind  of  fluid  that  will  kill  it.     Oil  and  salt  arc  two  good 
and  cheap  materials  for  killing  poison  ivy.     You  can  use  crn&k-case  oil,  thinned 
with  kerosene  until  it  sprays  easily.     Apply  it  in  a  fine  must  with  a  hand 
sprayer.    Be  careful,  though,  that  this  oil  doesn't  ge;-  on  trunks  of  trees  or 
any  other  valuable  plants.     You  may  have  to  spray  the  plant  two  or  three  times 
before  it  stops  sending  out  new  leaves.     But  eventually  the  oil  will  kill  it, 
even  to  the  underground  stems,  which  will  die  in  time  with  no  leaves  to  send 
nourishment  down  to  them.     The  plant  men  advise  this  oil  spray  for  use  in  the 
fsllt  and  a  salt  spray  for  use  in  the  spring.     Before  June  first,  you  can  use 
3  pounds  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  slightly  soapy  water. 

Now  about  protecting  yourself  by  the  right  clothes  whenever  you  go  out  to 
do  battle  with  poison  ivy.    The  heavier  the  clothes  the  better;  the  more  they 
cover  you  up  the  better,  too.     If  possible  wear  leggings  or  puttees,  and  long 
leather  gloves,  and  a  very  heavy  work-shirt  to  keep  the  poison  from  your  skin. 
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When  the  job  is  over,  remove  all  clothes  that  have  come  in  contact  with  the  plant. 
They'll  carry  the  poisonous  substance  for  some  time.     Be  sure  you  don't  get  these 
clothes  near  your  face  as  you  remove  them.    And  be  sure  you  take  a  bath  with  plen- 
ty of  soap  and  hot  water  to  wash  off  all  the  traces  of  the  poison  before  it  has 
time  to  do  any  damage.    By  the  way,  of  course,  all  this  information  about  poison 
ivy  applies  to  its  relative,  poison  oak,  too. 

As  I've  told  you  before,  the  Department  of  Agriculturo  puts  out  a  small 
bulletin  called  "Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac  and  their  Eradication."    If  you  want 
to  road  all  about  those  two  dangerous  plants,  just  write  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington,  D.C.  and  ask  for  the  poison  ivy  bulletin.     If  you  want 
to  order  it  by  number,  ask  for  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1166.    As  long  as  the  supply 
lasts,  this  bulletin  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Now  for  the  second  question.     This  comes  from  a  husband  who  has  his  doubts 
about  a  different  canning  method  that  his  wife  is  trying  out  this  year  —  oven 
canning.     He  wants  to  know  whether  canning  in  the  oven  is  just  as  safe  for  all 
vegetables  as  canning  in  a  pressure  canner. 

I  referred  this  query  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  andt  received  a  very 
definite  reply.     The  canning  people  immediately  answered:   "No."     They  explained 
that  in  an  oven  you  can't  get  into  the  jar  the  high  heat  needed  to  sterilize  such 
vegetables  as  corn  and  beans  and  peas.     Only  under  steam  pressure  can  you  get 
the  safe  high  temperature.     You  see,  when  you  put  glass  jars  or  tin  cans  of  food 
in  the  oven  to  process,  the  temperature  inside  the  containers  never  rises  much 
above  the  boiling  point  —  that  is,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit,  even  though  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oven  itself  may  be  250  or  275  degrees.     The  canning  people  at 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  always  say  "thumbs  down"  on  either  the  oven  canning 
method  or  the  water-bath  method  for  any  nonacid  food.     But  they  say  either  oven 
canning  or  the  water  bath  is  all  right  for  acid  foods  like  tomatoes  and  fruit. 

Question  Number  3-     A  man  wants  to  know  whether  we  have  a  recipe  for  green 
tomato  marmalade  to  send  his  wife.     I'm  pleased  to  say  I  have  just  such  a  recipe 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  which  I'm  going  to  give  right  here.     I  hope 
this  gentleman's  wife  is  listening  in  with  pencil  and  paper.     And  I  hope  she 
listened  in  yesterday,  too,  when  I  talked  about  the  many  different  good  dishes 
you  can  make  from  green  tomatoes  before  Jack  Frost  gets  his  finger  in  and  spoils 
then.    All  right.    Ready  now  for  the  marmalade  recipe.     Ingredients  include 
green  tomatoes,  sugar,  salt,  lemons  and  oranges.     To  each  ]4  pounds  of  green  to- 
matoes, you'll  need  2  pounds  of  sugar,  l/2  teaspoon  of  salt,  1  lemon  and  2  oran- 
ges.   Trim  the  tomatoes  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces  or  in  slices.     Cut  the 
lemon  and  oranges  in  very  thin  slices  and  cook  them  in  a  little  water  until 
tender.    Now  add  the  green  tomatoes,  the  sugar  and  the  salt.     Stir  and  heat 
slowly  until  the  sugar  dissolves.     Then  boil  until  the  tomatoes  are  soft  and 
the  mixture  somewhat  thick.    Pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal.  There's 
a  good-lfcoking  marmalade  and  an  inexpensive  one,  provided  you  have  green  toma- 
toes on  hand. 


